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RAILWAY GUARDS. 


Tue Railway Guard is a survival of the past ; he 
occupies under changed circumstances the same 
post as did the stagecoach guard of years gone by. 
Then he had charge of the passengers in the royal 
mail, or the more wearisome stagecoach ; now 
he has the charge of the passengers who travel 
in hundreds by the express and slow trains. He 
was a popular servant in the past, and is far 
more so now. In those days of the easy-going 
coach, he could hold conversations by the hour 
with his passengers, could lunch or dine with 
them at different places, if they were so generous 
as to ask him—and this was not unusual—and 
was looked upon with a great amount of respect 
by the inhabitants of all the towns and villages 
through which he passed. He was generally the 
first to bring important news of all great events ; 
and those people considered themselves favoured 
who were the first to hear from him such items 
of news as the birth of a Royal Prince, the death 
of some celebrity, a declaration of war, or the 
result of some battle. His budget of news was 
ofttimes sold in advance, and his questioners 
then had to go away with their curiosity unsatis- 
fied. 

Now, the railway guard has little or no time 
for conversation. He is respected still, but the 
respect is shorn of the glamour that surrounded 
his predecessor of the old coach-days. He is 
seldom the first now to bring important news, as 
the telegraph outruns him. Yet, with all these 
drawbacks, he is more popular to-day, in the 
general meaning of the word, than ever the stage- 
coach guard was, and is without doubt the most 
popular of all railway servants with the travel- 
ling public, Besides his human freight, he will 
have mails, luggage, valuable parcels, horses and 
dogs under his care. There may be children 
given into his special charge with a lot of in- 
structions as to their disposal. He has to be 
always on the lookout for special signals, and 
is supposed to walk the length of his train at 
every stopping station, so that he has plenty to 


do in his journey of a hundred or, it may be, four 
hundred miles a day, 

The stagecoach was looked upon as lucky if 
it got from London to York without accident ; 
but when there was a turn-over or collision, 
the guard generally escaped from injury. But 
though such a journey by rail may be performed 
thousands of times now without any accident, 
yet, should a collision occur, the guard is almost 
sure to suffer, When one guard only is attached 
to a train, he rides in the rear van; but when 
there are two, one rides in the front, the other 
in the rear ; and it is these parts of a train where 
the sacrifice of human life is always greatest. 
Passenger guards are men of experience, and 
many of them have had to work as brakesmen 
and goods-guards many years before they are 
appointed to a passenger train. For express 
trains they are always picked men. The highest 
post in the rank of guards is Conductor; but as 
these officials are only appointed to such trains 
as the through Scotch expresses and Continental 
trains, there are very few of them, and the post 
consequently only exists on a few of the lines. 

As a body, railway guards are a fine lot of 
men, and can be seen to best advantage on the 
platforms of the London termini of the London 
and North Western, Midland, Great Western, and 
Great Northern Railways, when their important 
trains are due out, As many as a dozen have 
been seen on the King’s Cross platform at ten 
o'clock in the morning attending to the three or 
four express trains that are due out in about 
three-quarters of an hour. Their uniform varies 
on different lines; but perhaps that worn by the 
men of the London and North Western Railway 
is most typical of a guard; at all events in 
nearly all pictures in which this servant is por- 
trayed, he is in the London and North Western 
dress, It is quite distinct from any other class, 
which cannot be said of the uniform of this 
class of men on all our railways. 

Constant travelling has been blamed for many 
of the ills which the present generation have to 
bear; yet guards are not a sickly class; and 
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providing that they have fair constitutions and 
strong nerves when they start in this capacity, 
they seem to live a fair average number of years ; 
and there are to-day many men travelling up 
and down who are over sixty. The complaints 
they suffer from are not mostly of the nervous 


order, as one would suppose, but such general com- | 
plaints as rheumatics, bronchitis, and quinsies ; 


and perhaps consumption might also be added ; 
and this is not to be wondered at, considering the 
nature of their employment, which compels them 
to be out all weathers and at all times of the day 
and night. Although guards of express trains 
may be paid better than those running slow trains 
or working on branch lines, the latter are often 
more lucrative posts. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that people travelling on these 
trains live in the district, and are therefore 
oftener on the road, and become friendly with 
the guard by constantly seeing him. Christmas 
is, of course, a good season with most. guards, but 
is specially so to the men running good local 
trains. Though the guards on some local trains 
and branches may only rank as second-class men, 
they are very loth to accept a higher grade where 
they may have to travel in fields and pastures 
new, often very barren to them from a financial 
point of view. 

They are as a class a most civil body of men, 
and are invariably specially attentive to the 
ladies. It goes without saying that the pretty 
ones get. more than their share of attention ; for 
guards are only mortal, and have the same admir- 
ation for a pretty face as the rest of mankind. 
They do, however, lose their patience sometimes, 
when a bevy of forty or fifty school-girls bent on 
mischief ask them the most ridiculous questions, 
and will get out of the train at every stopping 
station to see that their luggage is all right, and 
consequently delaying the train; or when, as a 
guard told us the other day of an elderly lady 
who was travelling from London about. fifty 
miles down in a slow train, who would have all 
her luggage in the carriage with her—some seven 
or eight packages. She got into the compart- 
ment, and the guard placed everything where she 
wanted it. He then had to buy her some news- 
papers and a bun, for which she paid the exact 
sum. She gave him distinct instructions where 
she was going to, and told him she should want 
his assistance there. He promised to do all he 
could for her. At every station down, this lady 
had something to say to him, generally in the 
shape of a question, regarding her luggage or 
destination. He was about tired of it, said 
nothing, but thought a lot. Arrived at the 
station where she was going to alight, her head 
was out of the window, and she called lustily 
to him. He came, assisted her out, and then 
brought out her belongings and put them all 
together by her side. He expected a trifle for all 
his trouble ; yet if she had simply thanked him 
he would have thought nothing more of it; but 
the good lady smiied on him and said ; ‘You are 
such a civil guard, that I am sorry the rules of 
the company will not let you accept a gratuity, 
and I do not think for one minute you would 
like to break the rule.” He blew his whistle 
before he could hear the end of her speech, and 
was thankful to see the last of her. He now 


wavers in his attention to elderly ladies. Newly- 
married and courting couples are his best friends. 
It is customary for the porters to tell the 
guard if a newly-married couple are joining 
his train, and there is not a guard throughout 
the country who will not do his level best 
for them. He has gone beyond rules and 
regulations for this purpose, and has often been 
fined ; but this is one of the unwritten rules 


‘of the brotherhood; so, newly-married couples, 


don’t forget your friend ‘the guard’ when jour- 
neying on your honeymoon. Courting-couples 
are soon detected by his experienced eye ; and he 
will do a good turn for them occasionally ; but 
of course Jie recognises the difference in the two 
cases, 

If an accident should take place between 
stations, the whole responsibility of protecting 
his train and preventing further injury to pas- 
sengers and railway stock rests with him, and in 
such cases as this the guard soon shows of what 
metal he is made. The strong-nerved and cool 
man will go about his work with some method ; 
but the nervous and excitable man will most 
probably fly about in such a manner that the pas- 
sengers will think something more terrible has yet 
to come; and consequently, he only adds to the 
confusion. But the man is as he is made, and 
too much should not be expected of him in such 
trying times. He is not a general, nor even a 
captain ; yet his duties under these circumstances 
require as much skill and tact as is expected from 
those officers when they are transporting troops. 
When, however, a train enters a station, it is. 
under the control of the station-master or in- 
spector in charge, and the responsibility is then 
taken from the guard. Serious railway accidents 
are unpleasant reading, but unfortunately they 
form a very important item in the life of a rail- 
way guard, and one wonders that after they have 
had practical experience of one, they should ever 
have the nerve to continue in that calling; but, 
like all great terrors, they are no sooner over 
than they are almost forgotten. It is the same 
with the peasants of Guatemala and the inhab- 
itants around Vesuvius; the earthquakes may 
shatter their dwellings and destroy their villages, 
or the molten lava may bury their houses, but as 
soon as all danger appears to be over, these 
catastrophes are forgotten, and the people build 
again; yet it is only a matter of time before 
they are again razed to the ground by the same 
awful forces. 

The custom of offering drink to guards while 
they are in charge of trains is one to be very 
much condemned ; but many guards, now, who 
are not total abstainers, refuse this dangerous 
kindness. It is not the one glass that will hurt 
them; but they are offered many, and perhaps 
they do not like to refuse ; and it may happen 
that just when they have had enough, some 
gentleman of standing and a good sort to the 
guards offers them another. They might offend 
him to refuse, so they accept, and they are for- 
tunate if no harm comes of it. No; if pas- 
sengers want to be generous to the guard, give 
him the value of the drink in hard cash. It will 
do him more good, and he will at all times much 
prefer it. He cannot choose in what manner a 
douceur shall be given him; but try him, and 
he will be found to have sense enough to know 
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what is best for him. If all guards refused these 
offers of drink on the road, the custom of offering 
such a doubtful kindness would soon die out. 

Guards often rise well in the service, as much 
through the influence of gentlemen of position as 
through their own merit. This is not said in a 
carping or unkind spirit; they may merit the pro- 
motion, but the chances are that they would never 
have obtained it but for such influence ; and the 
moral is, for each guard to so ingratiate himself 
in the good opinion of his influential passengers 
that they will assist him all they can when a 
word from them will insure his promotion. But 
on no account is he to neglect the ordinary 

assenger for this purpose. A guard may never 
ree whom he has travelling with him; and in 
these days of general third-class travelling, large 
shareholders do not always patronise the luxu- 
rious cushions of a first. The guard has chances 
to improve his position which no other class of 
railway servant has, and he should make good 
use of them. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE CREW OF THE BARQUE. 


Miss Tempe released my arm and sank upon a 
bench. 

‘Can you doubt now that he is mad?’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘Somewhat eccentric, certainly, but perhaps 
not mad, though. He is treating us very kindly. 
How intelligently he instructed his man in regard 
to our cabins !? 

‘He may be kind; but I believe we should 
have been safer on the hull than here.’ 

‘Oh no, no, no !? 

‘But I say yes, she exclaimed in her most 
imperious air, and gazing at me with hot and 
glowing eyes. ‘It is quite true the wreck was 
burnt ; but if this vessel had not come into sight, 
you would not have signalled, and then the hull 
would not have been set on fire. It is maddening 
to think that perhaps within the next three or 
four hours the Indiaman or the corvette may sail 
over the very spot where the wreck blew up.’ 

‘T heartily hope that one or the other will do 
so,’ said I; ‘for if she be so close to us as all that, 
we’re bound to fall in with her,’ 


She looked at her hands, turning her fingers. 


back and front, as though they were some novel 
and unexpected sight to her. 

‘IT wonder, Mr Dugdale, said she, ‘you can 
doubt that the man is insane. Remember the 
extraordinary questions he put to you when we 
first arrived. { believe, had you told him you 
were ignorant of navigation, he would have sent 
us back to the wreck. And then how he stares ! 
There is something shocking in the fixed regard 
of his dreadfully inanimate black eyes. What a 
very extraordinary face, too! I cannot believe 
that he is a sailor. He has the appearance of a 
monk just released from some term of fearful 
penance and mortification.’ 

‘On the other hand, Miss Temple, he has 
received us very kindly. Se eel not suffer 
you to speak of paying him. He promptly sat 
us down to such entertainment as his vessel 
furnishes. He may be mad half-way round the 


compass, but all the rest of the pomts are 
sound,’ 

‘I am astonished,’ she cried with a manner of 
petulant vivacity, ‘to hear you say that we are 
safer in this ship than had we remained in the 
hull. There we were alone; but who are the 
people with whom we must be locked up in this 
vessel until we sight the Indiaman or some sail 
that will receive us? A murderer—convicts 
—mutineers—a crew of men in whose sight a 
jewel must not be exhibited lest they should be 
tempted. Tempted to what?’ She violently 
shuddered. ‘How can you speak of this ship as 
safer than the wreck ?’ 

‘Because I happen to feel quite certain that 
she is; but I will not say so, for it vexes you to 
hear me.’ 

‘Oh this ridiculous, this horribly ridiculous 
degrading situation fills me with anger. To 
think of being reduced‘ to a perfect state of 
squalor—having to conceal one’s jewelry for fear 
awful, I am sure; and you 
dare not, though you cowld name it, Mr Dugdale.’ 
I smiled, and her warmth increased. ‘That I 
should have been ever tempted,’ she proceeded, 
‘to undertake the odious voyage to Bombay, for 
this! To be without a change of dress, to be 
obliged to sleep in a little dark horrid cabin, and 
meanwhile not to have the least notion when it 
is all to end!’ 

Well, thought I, as I looked at her eyes shining 
with spirit and temper, and marked the faint 
hectic of her ill-humour in her cheeks, the 
expression of mingled pride and fretfulness in 
her lips, the wrathful rising and falling of her 
breast, here, to be sure, is a new version of the 
play of Katharine and Petruchio; only, though 
she be Kate to the life, it is not I, but old 
daddy Neptune who is to break her spirit, and 
unshrew her into somebody’s very humble 
servant.—But is there any magic, I thought, 
even in ocean’s rough, brutal, unconscionable usage 
to render docile such a woman as this? Nay, } 
would any man wish it otherwise with her than 
as it is when he gazes at her eyes and figure, 
beholds the dignity and haughtiness of her car- 
riage, the assumption of maiden sovereignty 
visible in every move of her arm, in every curl 
of her lip, in every motion of her form ! 

‘What are you thinking of?’ she asked : ‘you 
are plunged in thought. I hope you are strug- 
gling to do justice to my perception of the 
truth,’ 

I started, and then laughed out. ‘I will not 
tell you what I was thinking of, said I; ‘but I 
will express what was in my mind whilst you 
were speaking just now. You dwell with horror 
upon the captain’s account of his crew. Well, I 
heartily wish for both our sakes that they were an 
honest straight-headed body of men. But then 
every ship’s forecastle is a menagerie. There is 
ruffianism, and there is respectability. Quite 
likely that the carpenter Lush may have killed 
a man; but one must hear the story before 
deciding to call him a murderer. So of the 
convicts—so of the mutineers. In many ships 
at sea there is unspeakable provocation, and 
crimes are committed of which the blood rests 
upon the head of any one sooner than those who 
are held guilty and punished by the law. I am 
not to be greatly frightened by Captain Braine’s 
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talk of his W, amps wae! since in a few 
days we may éither be on board the Indiaman or 
homeward-bound in another ship.—Let us now 
go on deck. I wish to take a view of the sailors, 
and see what sort of a craft this is, for as yet 1 
have seen but little of her.’ 

I could not help remarking that she kept very 
close to me as we made our way out of the cuddy, 
and that the glances she directed forwards where 
some seamen were at work were full of apprehen- 
sion. The short poop of the Lady Blanche was 
gained by a central ladder falling fair in the face 
of the little doorway of the cuddy front with 
its two small windows and row of buckets. A low, 
handsomely-carved wooden rail was fixed athwart 
the break of this raised deck, and I stood with 
Miss Temple at a point of it that provided me 
with a clear view fore and aft. The captain sat 
on a grating abaft the wheel reading. Mr Lush 
was near the mizzen rigging, gazing seawards with 
a stubborn wooden expression of face. After the 
decks and wide topgallant-forecastle of 
the Indiaman, this little Lady Blanche looked a 
mere toy. But though a ship shows least admir- 
ably from her own deck, I found a deal to please 
and even delight me in the first comprehensive 
look I threw around. She was as clean as a 
yacht ; the insides of her bulwarks were painted 
a delicate green, and they were as spotless as 
though the brush were just off them ; on either 
side were two little brass guns, mounted on 
carriages, and they shone as freshly as though 
the sunlight were upon them; the running gear 
was everywhere neatly coiled away. The small 
caboose, with its smoking chimney, abaft the 
foremast ; the length of windlass close in under 
the overlap of the short space of forecastle ; the 
white longboat ; the white scuttle-butt abreast of 
it; the little winch abaft the mainmast; the 
brass-lined circle of the wheel in the grasp of the 
sober, good-tempered-looking old fellow who had 
made one of the boat’s crew; the two shapely 
clinker-built quarter-boats hanging at the davits 
abreast of the mizzen mast—these and much more 
seemed details of a miniature delicacy and finish, 
that entered with surprising effect into the fabric’s 
general character of toy-like grace and elegance. 
On high, the white canvas soared in symmetrical 
spaces; but after the towering spires of the 
Indiaman, the main-yard of this little barque 
seemed within reach of the hand, and the tiny 
skysail that crowned the summit of the airy, 
snow-white, faintly-swelling cloths no bigger than 
a lady’s pocket-handkerchief, 

‘This is really a beautiful little ship, Miss 
Temple,’ said I, 

‘I might be able to admire her from the deck 
of the Countess Ida,” she answered ; ‘but there 
must be happiness to enable me to find beauty, 
and I am not happy here.’ 

I searched the sea-line, but it was as bare and 
flawless as the rim of a brand-new guinea. The 
dull shadow of the morning still overspread the 
heavens ; it was the same leaden sky, with here 
and there a little break of faintness, revealing 
some edge of Soquety motionless cloud, an 
the ocean lay sallow beneath it, darker than it 
was for the pencilling of the ripples which 
wrinkled the wide expanse as they rode the 
long, light heave of the swell. There were some 
sailors at work in the waist on jobs, of which 


, the deck. 


I forget the nature; I examined them atten- 
tively—they were within easy eyeshot; but 
though there was no lack of prejudice in my 
observation, I protest I could find nothin 

rascally in their appearance. They were al 

of them of the then familiar type of merchant 
seaman, as like to members of the crew of the 
Indiaman as one pea is to another ; faces burnt 
by the sun and decorated with the usual assem- 
~ of warts and moles, all of them of an un- 
mistakably English cut—I am speaking of the 
five of them then visible—dressed in the rough 
apparel of the ocean, rude shirts revealing the 
bare hairy breast, duck breeches with stains of 
oil and tar in them which there was no virtue 
in the scrubbing-brush and the lee-scuppers to 
remedy. Miss Temple, standing at my a gazed 
at them. 

‘They have quite the look of cut-throats, I 
think,’ said she. 

‘Well, now, to my fancy,’ said I, ‘they seem 
as honest a set of lively vestio as one could 
wish to sail with’ 

‘You merely say that to encourage me,’ she 
exclaimed with a pout of vexation. ‘Observe 
that man with the black beard—the one that is 
nearest to us. Could you figure a completer 
likeness of a pirate? I do not like his way of 

lancing at us out of the corner of his eyes. An 
— sailor would stare boldly.’ 

I laughed, and then put on a face of apology. 

‘You will be smiling at these fears in a few 
days, I hope,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes; but it is the meanwhile we have to 
think of,’ she answered. ‘Look at that man 
there’—meaning Mr Lush; ‘pray, tell me, Mr 
Dugdale, that he has a very handsome, manly, 
good-tempered face.’ 

‘No; I confess I don’t like his appearance,’ I 
answered, stealing a peep at the sulky-looking 
old dog, who continued to stare at the horizon 
with the immovability of a figure-head ; ‘yet 
inside of that hide there may be stowed away a 
very worthy member of society. A crab-apple 
is not a fruit to delight the eye ; but I believe it 
is wholesome eating, though a trifle austere,’ 

At that moment the captain looked up from 
his book, and after taking a prolonged view of us, 
came in a slow walk to where we were standing, 
holding the volume in his hand. 

‘You have a charming little ship here, cap- 
ay said I; ‘I am exceedingly pleased with 
er.” 

‘Yes, sir; she’s a handy craft. She will do 
her work,’ he answered, sending his unwinking 
eyes with their sort of slow dead look along 


‘Which of those men down there are the 
convicts and mutineers ?7—— began Miss Temple. 

He whipped round upon her with a vehe- 
mence of manner that seemed a veritable fury 
7 temper to the first seeing and hearing 
of it. 

‘Upon your life, not a word! D’ye want to 
see me a murdered man?’ He twisted round on 
to me: ‘Sir, you are to know nothing, if you 
please. This lady is to know nothing. I asked 
ye both in the cabin to be secret. If that man 
yonder had overheard her!’—— He stopped 
short, panes with his thumb over his shoulder 

1 


at Lush. 
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Miss Temple was deadly pale. She had the 
same cowed air I had observed in her during 
our first few hours aboard the wreck. 

‘I am very sorry,’ she muttered. 

‘It’s for the sake of our lives, mem!’ he ex- 
claimed in a whisper, putting his finger to his lips. 

It was time to change the subject. I asked 
him how long he had occupied in his passage 
from the Thames to this point, spoke of the 
light trade-wind and bafiling airs we had en- 
countered, told him once again of the privateer- 
ing brig, asked him what ‘he thought would be 
the chance of the corvette’s cutter in such weather 
as she went adrift in, and in this way coaxed him 
out of his temper until I had got him to some 
posture of affability once more. I do not re- 
collect the number of days he named as con- 
tained in his passage from London, but I can 
remember that it was a very swift run, proving 
daily totals which must have come very near to 
steam at times. 

‘Such a nimble keel as this should make you 
very easy, Miss Temple,’ said I; ‘why, here is 
a craft to sail round and round the Countess Ida. 
Even though we shouldn’t pick her up, it is 
fifty to one that of all her passengers we two 
shall be the first to arrive in India.’ 

She fastened her eyes upon the deck with a 
countenance of incredulity and despair. 

‘I suppose your port will be St Louis, sir?’ 
said I. 

He stared at me for some moments without 
speaking, and then slowly inclined his head in 
a single nod. 

‘I was never in that island, I continued ; 
‘but I presume we shall not be at a loss for a 
vessel to carry us to some part of India whence 
we may easily make our way to Bombay.’ 

His lack-lustre gaze seemed to grow deader 
as, after a pause, he exclaimed: ‘There'll be 
some French skipper to make terms with, I 
don’t doubt, for a passage north.’ 

‘You talk, Mr Dugdale,’ said Miss Temple, ‘as 
though you were well assured that we should not 
fall in with the Indiaman,’ 

‘I am desirous of creating plenty of chances 
for ourselves,” said I; then gathering that this 
might not be a topic profitable to pursue in the 
presence of so singular a listener as Captain 

raine, I again branched off. ‘How many,’ 
said I carelessly, ‘go to a crew with you, cap- 
tain?” 

He answered leisurely : ‘Thirteen as we now 
are, all told. There was fourteen afore Mr 
Chicken died.’ 

‘Well, even at that, said I, ‘a single watch 
should be able to reef down for you, I sup- 
pose’—here I sunk my voice—‘that Mr Lush 
yonder is now your chief-mate ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, speaking stealthily ; ‘I’m my 
own chief-mate. He’s the ship’s carpenter, and 
stands watch as second officer.—But what are 
ye to do,’ he proceeded, preserving his stealthy 
delivery, ‘with a man whose education don't let 
him go no further than making a mark for his 
name 

‘Then, I take it, there is nobody aboard capable 
of navigating the vessel but yourself ?” 

‘We'll talk about. that presently, said he with 
a singular look, and pointing with his finger to 
the deck. 


a. observed that Miss Temple narrowly watched 
im. 

3 ig Mr Chicken a pretty good navigator ?’ 

said I, 
He appeared to forget himself in thought, then, 
with a slow emerging air, so to speak, and a stead- 
fast, quite embarrassing stare, he responded : 
‘Chicken was acquainted with the use of the 
sextant. He likewise understood the meaning 
of Greenwich time. He couldn’t take a star; 
but his reckonings was always close when he 
got them out of the sun. He’d been bred a 
collierman, and it took him some time to recover 
the loss of coasts and lee shores and lights. But 
he was a good sailor, and a religious man ; and 
his death was a blow, sir.’ 

‘Almost a pity that it wasn’t Mr Lush who was 
beckoned overboard,’ said I. (The carpenter had 
now trudged aft, and was looking into the com- 
pass out of nee 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Captain Braine, heaving a 
deep sigh and shaking his head: ‘ Lush’s loss 
would have been my gain. One Chicken was 
worth all the Lushes that were ever afloat.—But 
hush, mem, if you please.’ 

‘I shall certainly say nothing more about your 
crew,’ exclaimed Miss Temple quickly and a little 
haughtily, while she slightly recoiled from the 
face he turned upon her. 

‘Have you any books aboard, Captain Braine ?’ 
said I, glancing at the volume he held in his 
hand. ‘Any sort of amusement in the shape of 
chess or cards to help Miss Temple and myself 
to kill an hour or two from time to time ?’ 

‘There are some vollums in Chicken’s cabin 
that belonged to him,’ answered Captain Braine. 
‘I’ve read two or three of them. His cargo that 
way was usually edifying. There’s Bazter’s 
Shove: a good yarn; there’s the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ; and there’s the Dooty Man— 
a bit leewardly ; I couldy’t fetch to windward 
in it myself. For my part, one book’s enough 
for me; and excepting some vollums on navi- 
gation, it is the only work I goes to sea 
with.’ 

‘The Bible!’ I exclaimed, taking it from him. 
I was astonished and pleased. There seemed 
little for one to apprehend in the character of 
a man who could dedicate his leisure to the 
study of that Book, and I was sensible of 
an emotion of — for the strange-looking, 
staring figure as I returned the little volume 
to him. 

He dropped it into a side-pocket, and then 
most abruptly walked to the rail, took a long 
look at the weather and a long look aloft, trudged 
over to Mr Lush, with whom he se ace, a 
sentence or two, and immediately afterwards dis- 
appeared down the companion. 

‘or some time after this Miss Temple and I 
paced the deck together. There was much to 
talk about, and my companion found a deal to 
say about Captain Braine, whilst, as we walked, 
I would catch her taking furtive peeps at Mr 
Lush, who, it was easy to see, had inspired her 
with aversion and fear, though the man had 
not offered to address a word to us, nor had he 
once looked our way, thirstily inquisitive as his 
stare had been whilst in the boat. I could not 
help contrasting her behaviour now with what 
I recollected of it aboard the Countess Ida. She 
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had put her Mand into my arm, and the intimacy 
of our association in this way might well have 
suggested an affianced pair. She talked eagerly 
and with all the passion of the many emotions 
which rose in her with her references to our 
situation, to her aunt, to the chance of our 
sighting the Indiaman, and the like; and I 
don’t doubt that the men who watched us 
from the fore-part of the vessel put us down 
either as husband and wife or a_ betrothed 
couple. 

And all this in three days! Three days ago 
she could hardly bring herself to speak or even 
to look at me; and now fortune had contrived 
that she should have no other companion, that 
she should be locked up with me alone in a 
dismasted hull, and then be brought, always 
with me at her side, into a vessel where, as she 
believed, there was much more to fill us with 
alarm than in the worst of the conditions which 
entered into our existence aboard the wreck ! 
Again and again she would ask, with her dark 
and glowing eyes bent with an expression of 
despair upon my face, when it was to end and 
how it was to end; and these questions my 
heart would echo as I gazed at the cold and 
alarmed beauty of her face, but with a very 
different meaning from what she attached to the 
inquiries. 

At last she grew weary of walking, and I took 
her below and sat with her awhile on a cushioned 
locker. It was now drawing on to four o’clock 
in the afternoon ; the breeze quiet, the sky in 
shadow, the sea very smooth save for the soft 
undulation of the swell, which pleasantly and 
soothingly cradled the little fabric as she slipped 
through it of a milky white from water-line to 
truck to the impulse of her wide overhanging 
pinions. After a bit, I observed a heaviness in 
the lids of my companion, and urged her to lie 
down and take some rest. She consented; and I 
lingered at her side until sleep overcame her, 
and then I stood for a while surveying with deep 
admiration the calm sweetness of her face, into 
which had stolen the tenderness of the uncon- 
scious woman, softening down the haughty arch- 
ing of eyebrow, unbending the imperious set of 
the mouth. It was as though her spirit clad 
in her own beauty was revealed to me disrobed 
of all the trappings of the waking humours, I 
could have knelt by her side, and in that posture 
have watched her for an hour. Can it be, thought 
I, as I crept softly to the cuddy door, that I am 
in love with her? 

I leisurely filled my pipe from the hunk of 
tobacco I had met with in the wreck, taking, 
whilst I did so, as I stood on the quarter-deck, 
a good steady look at such of the sailors as were 
about, though I contrived an idly curious manner, 
and directed my eyes as often at the barque’s 
furniture as at the seamen. After I had been 
on the poop a few minutes, Mr Lush left it to 
go forward; and with my pipe betwixt my teeth, 
I lounged over to the binnacle to see how the 
ship headed. The man who grasped the spokes 
was the honest-faced fellow I had before noticed 
at the wheel; he, I mean, of the minute eyes 
and whiskers joining at his throat, who had 
addressed me in the boat whilst we lay along- 
side the hull. I noticed that he seemed to stir 
a little uneasily as I approached, as though 


nervously meditating a speech, and I had scarcely 
glanced into the compass bowl when he ex- 
claimed : ‘I beg your pardon, sir.’ 

I looked at him, 

‘The noose,’ said he, ‘came forrads afore I lay 
aft for this here trick that the ship you came out 
of and lost sight of was the Countess Ida.’ 

‘That is so,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Might I make so bold,’ he continued, slightly 
moving the wheel, and bringing his specks of eyes 
into a squint over my head as he sent a glance at 
the tiny skysail pulling under the main-truck, ‘as 
to inquire if so be that the bo’sun of that ship was 
a man named Smallridge ?’ 

*Yes,- Smallridge; that was the boatswain’s 
name,’ I replied, warming up to the mere refer- 
ence to that hearty sailor. 

‘Well, said he, ‘I heerd that he was agoing 
bo’sun in that ship, and I was pretty nigh signing 
for her myself, only that her date of sailing didn’t 

ive me quite long enough ashore.—And how is 

r Smallridge, sir?’ 

‘Very well, indeed,’ said I. 

‘I’ve got a perticler respect for Mr Small- 
ridge, he continued; ‘he kep’ company with 
my sister for some time, and would ha’ married 
her, but she tailed on to a sojer whilst he was 
away, prefarring the lobster to the shellback, sir. 
Well, 1’m glad to larn that he’s hearty, I’m sure. 
If so be as we should fall in with the Countess 
Ida, and put you aboard without my seeing of 
Mr Smallridge, I’d take it werry kind, sir, if 
you’d give him Joe Wetherly’s respects,’ 

‘I certainly will,’ said I with alacrity ; ‘but I 
fear there is little chance of our meeting with the 
Indiaman.’ 

‘Well, there’s no telling,’ he exclaimed ; ‘but 
she ’ll have to be right in this here barque’s road, 
supposing her to be ahead; and if we should 
pass her in the dark, why, then, good-night ! for 
she’s like grease in the water is this here Lady 
Blanche.’ 

‘Smallridge and I were ve 
He’d been a sailor in the ship 
midshipman in.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ cried he. 
sea, sir?’ 

I was about to reply, designing to lead him on 
into answering certain questions I had in my 
mind concerning the captain and crew of the 
barque, when Mr Lush came up the poop ladder ; 
so, knowing the etiquette, I hauled off, but with 
the full intention off sounding Mr Joe Wetherly 
at large when an opportunity should offer. 


good friends. 
was afterwards 


‘And so you was at 


A CANADIAN LUMBER-MILL. 


THE effect produced upon the minds of the first 
explorers of Canada, as they gazed from the 
summit of the hill upon which the citadel of 
Quebec now stands, at the vast expanse of wood- 
land and forest which stretched far and wide to 
the distant horizon, is thus graphically described 
by a modern historian: ‘When the white man 
first stood on the summit of this bold headland, 
most of the country was fresh from the hand of 
the Creator. Far as the eye could reach, the dark 
forest spread ; over hill and valley, mountain and 
plain ; up tothe craggy peaks, down to the blue 
water’s edge, and even from projecting rocks, and 
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in fissures of the lofty precipice, the deep green 
mantle of the summer foliage hung its graceful 
folds. In the dim distance, north, south, east, and 
west, where mountain rose above mountain in 
tumultuous variety of outline, it was still the 
same ; one vast leafy veil concealed the virgin face 
of Nature from the stranger’s sight.’ 

More than three centuries of French and 
British enterprise have done much to thin these 
vast forests, and in their place are to be found 
waving corn-fields and fruitful orchards. The 
province of Quebec has now to a great extent been 
denuded of its foliage ; but in the neighbouring 
province of Ontario enough still remains to make 
the lumber industry of Eastern Canada a staple of 
Canadian export for many a year to come ; while 
in the Far West, on the Pacific coast, the virgin 
forest is still almost untouched by the hand of 
man ; and a railway journey through the compara- 
i settled parts of Quebec and Ontario will 
speedily convince a visitor of the former extent of 
these ancient forests. Field after field is passed 
with almost endless monotony, still exhibiting the 
charred and naked trunks of the trees which once 
formed part of the primeval forest. A belt of 
veodinnd forms the almost invariable background 
of the scene, while occasionally the railway runs 
ed : considerable distance through the still uncut 

ush, 

Arrived in the towns, the visitor is still 
reminded of the same fact. ‘The houses are for 
the most part built of wood; the pavements are 
constructed of wood ; the very roads are in some 
instances paved with the same material. Fires 
are consequently of very frequent occurrence, and 
it is by no means uncommon for an entire town 
to be destroyed. 

The great centre of the lumber-trade in Eastern 
Canada is at Ottawa, a rising town of thirty-seven 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the banks of the 
river from which it has obtained its name. Till 
recently nothing more than a small village, it has 
lately risen to considerable importance, owing to 
the fact of its having been selected as the political 
capital of the Dominion of Canada. Here on an 
eminence overlooking the river, and cominanding 
an extensive view of the surrounding country, are 
situated the commodious and elegant Parliament 
Buildings, one of the finest specimens of modern 
architecture in the whole of North America. But 
it is along the course of the river Ottawa and its 


tributaries that the seat of the lumber-industry is 


to be found. The principal mills are clustered 
around the picturesque Chauditre Falls, and work 
is carried on in them day and night without 
ceasing ; for as soon as the daylight fades away, its 
place is supplied by a brilliant electric light. At 
midnight on Saturday all work is suspended, and 
is not again resumed till the following Monday. 
The lumbermen are mainly of French-Canadian 
extraction, pny because the work is difficult, 
requiring several years’ experience before it can 
be properly mastered, and partly because of the 
extreme jealousy with which the men engaged 
regard interlopers of any other nationality. 

In its various departments, the lumber-trade is 
carried on all the year round. In the winter the 
trees are felled in the forests which lie around the 
sources of the Ottawa and its tributaries, stripped 
of their branches, cut into lengths, and maibeed 
with the owner’s name or other means of identifi- 


cation. Then, when the ice has broken up in the 
early spring, the loys are floated down the river 
by the current until they reach the mills situated 
around the neighbourhood of Ottawa. At various 
points along the banks of the river, men are 
stationed to prevent the logs from stranding and 
accumulating, and so forming an obstruction. On 
their arrival at the mills the logs are again identi- 
fied, the property of each owner being recognised 
by its special mark, and the remainder being sent 
on to its destination lower down the stream. To 
prevent fraud, each mill-owner has one or more 
agents stationed at the mills which lie above his 
own in the higher reaches of the river. It is the 
business of these men to stand at some fixed point 
in mid-stream immediately above the mill, armed 
with long poles, by means of which they turn 
over and investigate the private mark of each log 
as it is carried along by the current. The busy 
time at the lumber-mills is during the spring and 
summer, throughout which period of the year 
the lumber is sawn into planks and stacked in 
the yards until it is fully seasoned. Then in 
the autumn the last year’s lumber, which has by 
that time become sufficiently seasoned, is bound 
together into immense rafts, floated down the 
lower reaches of the Ottawa and the St Lawrence, 
and thence conveyed by sea to its destination in 
Europe or elsewhere. 

It was the good fortune of the writer and of the 
friend with whom he was travelling to be person- 
ally conducted over one of the largest of these 
mills by the manager himself. The works of Mr 
Eddy are situated on the opposite bank of the 
river, immediately below the Phanditre Falls, in 
the small town of Hull, which bears the same 
relation to Ottawa that London south of the 
Thames doves to the north. Here are situated 
many of the principal mills and factories rising 
among the dwellings of the poorer inhabitants. 
An idea of the extent of the lumber-trade may be 
gathered from the fact that Messrs Eddy’s mills 
alone extend for more than a mile line the 
river, and that the entire works are traversed by 
a small railway, which is used to convey men 
and material from one end to the other. 

Inside the mills the eye is bewildered by the 
intricate network of machinery, and the ear is 
deafened by a roar so intense that it is impossible 
to hear the voice of your nearest neighbour. 
Picture to yourself the rasping noise made by the 
action of a single handsaw, and then in its place 
substitute some half-dozen immense machines, 
each worked with eight large circular saws. 
Wherever you look, everything appears to be in 
motion; the very air vibrates with the roar of 
the machinery. The floating pine-logs are first 
drawn out of the water by an ingenious system 
of grappling-irons; they are then stripped of 
their bark, squared and planed, and finally sawn 
into planks. The eight saws of the machine are 
driven straight through the fibre of the wood 
with a sharp splitting noise resembling the tear- 
ing of calico ; and so fine are their teeth that the 
severance effected by their biting edge can barely 
be detected by the naked eye. The whole process 
is completed from beginning to end in less than 
two minutes, The severed planks are then carried 
away and stacked in the usual manner. 

But the night effect, when the work is carried 
on under the glare of the electric light, is even 
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more weird and striking. The seething waters of 
the Fall a¥e brilliantly illuminated by the light 
proceeding from the various mills in the locality, 
and indeed form one of the principal sights of 
the town; while, within, the unnatural glare 
thrown upon the faces of the workmen, added 
to the incessant din of the machinery, form a 


picture not easily to be forgotten. he waste 
material and defective planks are collected 
together and sold for firewood. The great 


problem, however, which is now exercising the | 


minds both of the mill-owners and of the towns- 
people is how to dispose of the sawdust, tons of 
which are flung bodily into the river during the 
year. So much is this the case, that it is said 
that the bed of the river is being rapidly filled 
up. The course of the stream is discoloured for 
miles below Ottawa by floating sawdust, and 
occasionally explosions are caused in the water 
by the gas generated in the sunken particles. At 
the present time the municipality are threaten- 
ing to compel the mill-owners to consume their 
own sawdust; and it is to be hoped that this 
obvious precaution will be adopted before the 
level of the river is seriously affected. 

In connection with his lumber-mills Mr Eddy 
also has a factory for making matches. He has 
recently patented an ingenious process by which 
it is possible to make the boxes entirely by 
machinery. Long strips of cardboard are placed 
in the machine, which cuts them into the requi- 
site length, glues them firmly together, and stamps 
them with the name of the maker by an almost 
simultaneous process. 
machines at work throughout the day, and each 
machine is capable of turning out one hundred 
and sixty-five boxes in a minute, which, allow- 
ing for a working-day of ten hours, gives the 
immense sum-total of ninety-nine thousand 
boxes for each machine, or close upon two 
hundred thousand a day! The process by which 
the matches are made is almost equally interest- 
ing, but differs little from that which is pursued 
in our own country. 

In another department, wooden buckets are 
cut, clamped, fitted with bottoms, grained and 
varnished, almost entirely by machinery, not a 
single nail being used in the whole construction. 
But most interesting of all is the process by 
which fireproof buckets are made out of saw- 
dust. In the first stage of construction the saw- 
dust is reduced to a pulp, in which condition it 
somewhat resembles the rags at a paper-mill. 
Then the pulp is forced into shape under strong 
hydraulic pressure, from which it emerges with 
the appearance and consistency of potter's clay. 
The Cammaioted bucket is next baked at a 
temperature ranging from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred degrees ; after which it is soaked 
for a considerable time in a chemical ingredient, 
which renders it utterly impervious to the taste 
of any fluid or even acid. At the end of these 
different processes the completed bucket has ac- 
quired the firmness and durability of concrete or of 
stone. The sawdust employed has to be imported 
from a distance, as the pine-logs of which the 
lumber at Ottawa mainly consists leave behind 
them a resinous deposit. At the present moment, 
however, Mr Eddy is elaborating a process by 
which he eventuality hopes to extract the resin 
from the pine sawdust. When this is accom- 
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lished, it will serve the double purpose of 

nefiting himself, by putting an end to the 
importation of foreign sawdust, and of pleasing 
the townspeople by saving the river from 
pollution, 

A general survey of the extensive yards in 
which the lumber is stacked and seasoned com- 
pleted our very interesting visit to Messrs Eddy’s 
works, and left us filled with admiration of 
Canadian age arg and ingenuity, which bids 
fair to give that important province of the 
British empire a prominent position and com- 
eneny influence among the nations of the 
uture, 


THE BOSS OF THE YELLOW DOG. 
A WESTERN STORY. 
PART III,—CONCLUSION. 


Ir must not be supposed that Frank Sanborn 
had abandoned his original project of attempting 
to discover his brother’s wife and child. On the 
other hand, it was more than ever the main 
factor in all his plans, and in purchasing the 
Yellow Dog property he placed himself in a 
to pursue the strongest clew which 
nad so far crossed his path. It was fortunate 
for Frank that he possessed the means whereby 
he could thus so easily gratify his desire to 
follow up every chance, to make amends in some 
sort for the fatal result of his hot temper years 


0. 
eWhen he arrived in California from Australia 
he was already as wealthy as his father had 
been when the old gentleman retired from active 
life in India ; and he was glad when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for investing his money 
in the precise spot where the investigation into 
his brother’s affairs just then seemed to call 
him. 

‘The boss’ soon settled down in his new 
sphere of action, and was not long in acquiring 
the respect, good-will, and even admiration o 
the strange mass of humanity in Blue Rocket 
Gulch. The boys could see that Frank Sanborn 
was a man with a mind of his own, and a stiff 
backbone. Mentally and physically he seemed 
to them like a man born to command—a man 
who never spoke a word which he did not mean, 
and which he did not also mean should be 
understood and respected. Such men invariably 
rise to the surface the world over, but opeiany 
so in the Far West, where an absence of police 
and other representatives of organised law and 
order gives greater opportunity for men _possess- 
ing a combination of moral and physical strength 
to come to the front as leaders of their fellows. 
So Frank Sanborn was boss of the Yellow Dog, 
not merely by reason of his legal ownership 
of the mine, but also by virtue of his acknow- 
ledged superiority in the comienaty as a man. 
He won the hearts of many by his practical 
kindness, He did not try to revolutionise Blue 
Rocket, and attempt to make an impossible 
Utopia out of a ovain mining camp; but 
taking things as he found them, he did try to 
improve the place and its denizens, He did not 
build a church and distribute tracts, nor even 
insist on the miners signing the pledge ; but he 
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did his best at persuading the boys to build 
better dwellings, and to appiy a few of the 
simple laws of hygiene to their daily life. And 
as he was not backward in giving assistance both 
in United States currency and good advice, he 
was far from unsuccessful in his efforts, 

Frank Sanborn’s own residence was a palace 
when compared with the other habitations in 
the Gulch. It was only a frame shanty built 
of pine-boards, but it boasted three rooms— 
a kitchen, a sitting-room, and a sleeping apart- 
ment. The sitting-room also did duty as office 
and library ; for in it were the boss’s desk and 
iron safe, while several tiers of shelves were 
loaded down with books of all kinds. Two 
or three of them were old school and college 
favourites, which had accompanied their owner 
in all his travels; but most of them were more 
recent purchases made in San Francisco ; while 
not a few of them had been ordered all the way 
from New York and Boston. 

The owner of these treasures was not the onl 
one who derived benefit from them. All 
the winter which followed Frank Sanborn’s ad- 
vent to Blue Rocket he had two constant visitors, 
who became his pupils—Seph and her ‘best 
fellow” They were both bright and apt to learn ; 
but they had neither of them ever had the benefit 
of schooling, so Frank took pleasure in going 
over some of his boyhood’s studies for their 
benefit. Seph progressed amazingly, for she 
was able to devote the greater part of each day 
to her books; while Johnny, of course, could 
only give his evenings. 

Like Seph, ‘Frisco Johnny’ could tell ‘very 
little of his early history. He was left, while he 
was but a ‘tad of a ben! without father or 
mother, to get a living as best he could on 
the streets of San Francisco, As he grew 
older, he came eastward to the mining districts, 
and finally drifted to Blue Rocket. He did not 
even know his full name, and as the part of it 
which he did recollect was rather common, the 
miners prefixed ‘Frisco’ in honour of the town 
from which he hailed—to distinguish him from 
the hundred-and-one other Johns, Jacks, and 
Johnnies in the camp. 

The boss of the Yellow Dog came to be very 
fond of both his young friends, He liked them 
better than he remembered to have cared for 
any one, except his father—and one of them he 
loved. Yes, when the snows melted from the 


mountain tops and the wild spring weather made 


its appearance to disturb the regularity of studies, 
Frank Sanborn had to acknowledge to himself 
that he was in love with Seph. 

And Seph? Well, with all his experience and 
his knowledge of human nature, Frank could not 
satisfy himself as to Seph’s own feelings—he 
was not by any means sure that the girl knew 
the real meaning of love. One thing he could 
see: Frisco Johnny loved Seph with all the 
intensity of ardent, youthful affection and admir- 
ation. The lad worshipped her; and it would be 
no exaggeration to state that he would doubt- 
less have laid down his life, if Seph had so 
wished, or if Seph could have been benefited 
thereby. And still Frank could not determine 
aed much Seph cared for this boyish lover of 

ers. 


he had not come to Blue Rocket, it would have 
been fairly straight sailing for Frisco 
so far as Seph was concerned. And now? Well, 
Frank Sanborn was sufficiently man of the world 
to know that with his years, his manly appear- 
ance, his experience, his educational advantages, 
and his conversational powers—to say nothing 
of his vast wealth—it would be a comparativel 

easy matter for him to go into the race for Se h 
and win. If she were deeply in love with the 
boy, or had she so much as passed her word to 
marry him, matters might have worn a different 
appearance, and success might not have seemed 
so attainable. But Sanborn felt convinced that 
neither of these possibilities was so, ‘Then,’ he 
asked himself many times, ‘why should I not 
make the girl love me ?’ 

And there he stopped. For, to himself there 
seemed many reasons why he should not seek to 
come between Seph and her ‘ best fellow,’ as she 
still called Frisco Johnny. As time wore away, 
and a successful ending to Frank Sanborn’s life- 
long search seemed to be rapidly approaching, 
his reasons for not wishing to lessen the lad’s 
chances with Seph only increased and strength- 
ened. Yet he knew more than ever that his own 
love for the girl was daily growing in intensity, 
and, without undue conceit, he thought he could 
still win Seph’s affections with very slight effort 
on his part. 

But he waited. He would at least give the lad 
a fair chance, and soon—Frank thought—those 
chances might be more nearly even with his 
own, And so honourable was Sanborn in his 
patience and forbearance, that never for a 
moment did Frisco Johnny dream of his friend 
and employer's secret. 


As, under Frank Sanborn’s tuition and train- 
ing, Frisco Johnny had become more intelligent, 
and versed somewhat in a technical knowledge 
of mining, he had been placed in charge of a 
section of the mine. In that same part, some 
distance from the main shaft, was an old disused 
entrance, which the boss had long contemplated 
embodying in a grand scheme of ventilation. 

It was late one afternoon, just about a year 
after Frank took possession of the Yellow Dog, 
that he sat alone in his sitting-room busily 
engaged in writing. All day long, notwithstand- 
ing the heat, he had been at his desk. In the 
morning he had received a package of papers 
from San Francisco, as well as a lengthy letter 
from London. These were spread before him 
all day, and to them he frequently referred as 
he continued to write incessantly. Towards five 
o'clock his work was apparently completed, for 
he leaned back in his chair with the air of a man 
who felt relieved of an arduous task. 

While sitting thus, the door of the sitting-room 
was darkened by a young fellow in the working 
garb of a miner. ‘If you are not too busy, Mr 
Sanborn, I wish you would come down to the 
old shaft. I think I have struck something rich. 
Guess we had better work out all the silver 
before we rig up the old shaft for a ventilator.’ 

‘Ah! is that so, Johnny? So there is more 
wealth hidden away up there? Does any one 
else know of it ?’ 

‘No, sir. I was poking around there alone, 


b, One fact seemed evident to the rich man: if 
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beginning ,on the ventilator business. Thought 
I’d come right up to you.’ 

‘Good. Well, I’m glad you didn’t come before 
I finished my job.—By the way, Johnny, acci- 
dents often happen. If anything should befall 
me, I want you, personally, to take charge of all 
papers in drawer No. 3 in that safe. The key 
of the safe I generally carry in my watch-pocket, 
and the lock combination is on a slip of paper 
inside my watchcase.—And, Johnny, in case | 
do not see you again this week, I want you to 
come up here Sunday morning at ten o'clock, 
without fail. Don’t forget.’ 

The boss of the mine transferred all his papers 
from his desk to ‘drawer No. 3, and locked the 
safe. Then he and his young friend (and rival) 
walked away toward the old shaft. 


The shaft was about a hundred and fifty feet 
in vy but the hoisting apparatus had long 
since been removed. Frisco Johnny had that day 
erected a temporary derrick to let himself down, 
and near the discovered vein of silver had rigged 
4 a couple of light platforms, each consisting 
of a short board set across two pieces of scant- 


ling. 

ine Johnny was not considered by the 
miners the best of climbers; while Sanborn, 
strong and athletic as he was, fell far behind his 
companion in gymnastic accomplishments. Still 
they managed to get down to the first platform, 
fifty feet from the surface, which was as far 
as the derrick rope reached, and then ‘dropped’ 
to the next board, eight feet lower. They had 
hammers and chisels in their pockets, and for 
half an hour or more they pursued their investi- 
gations. Sanborn was himself trying to secure 
a fair sample of the ore, when he missed striking 
the chisel, and badly smashed the fingers of his 
left hand by the violent blow from his hammer. 
He then decided to postpone his efforts until the 
morrow, and the two prepared to ascend. 

Now, the younger man was slightly built, 
weighing little more than half as much as San- 
born, and as one of them must climb on the other | 
to reach the top platform, they agreed that it 
would be better for Johnny to go first. It was 
going to be hard work for Frank, anyhow, on 


account of his lame hand; but they calculated 
that Johnny’s assistance would be more valuable | 
from above than from below. So Frank bent | 
his broad back while the lad stepped upon it and 
grasped the scantling of the platform above him | 
with his hands. At that moment, one of the | 
cross-pieces under the board on which Frank | 
stood gave way, and went crashing to the bottom ' 
of the mine. Sanborn instinctively and instan- | 
taneously with his unhurt hand grabbed one— 
of his companion’s legs, as the rest of the lower 
platform went thundering down the shaft. 

It was a terrible situation; the heavier man 
relying upon one hand which grasped the none 
too reliable material of a pair of miner’s overalls, 
while both depended upon a slight piece of 
wood far from securely fastened. Had Sanborn 
not met with the accident to his hand, or had 
their relative positions been reversed, they might | 
have stood a fair chance of escape. As it was, | 
their hopes were very fragile. They shouted, 
but no one heard them. The miners had ceased 
work nearly an hour before ; besides which, few | 


now came near that deserted quarter of the 
mine. 

One, two—five minutes passed away. The 
strain of both men was fearful, and neither of 
them could make any headway. The younger 
man had to bear on his slender wrists, in addi- 
tion to his own weight, Sanborn’s two hundred 
pounds ; while Sanborn had only his one hand 
to support himself. Frisco Johnny began to 
grow faint, and his companion felt that he could 
not retain his grip on the overalls much longer. 
In that supreme moment one thought, one 
impulse, was uppermost in Frank Sanborn’s 
mind and heart. He could yet fulfil the mission 
. his life; but he must be quick if he would 
do so. 

‘Johnny, you could get out all right if you 
were alone ?’ 

‘Don’t talk so, boss. You’ve got a right to 
live as long as I have. Guess it’s all up with us ; 
but we’ll drop together.’ 

‘Well, can you hold on a minute or two? I 
want to tell you something.’ 

‘I'll try, Mr Sanborn.’ 

‘Johnny, your name is Sanborn. You are my 
brother’s boy—my nephew. You understand ?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ 

‘Next Sunday, two lawyers will be here, one 
from Frisco, and one from London to straighten 
everything out. You remember all I told you 
this afternoon about the safe and the papers ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘John Sanborn, you love Seph—so do I—you 
will marry her—take good care of her.—Good- 
bye, Johnny—good-bye, Seph—my darling !’ 

For as the brave man relinquished his grasp of 
his companion, and went crushing down the old 
shaft, his closing eyes rested once upon the win- 
some face and shapely form of Seph trying to 
peer into the darkness. 

Two minutes later, young John Sanborn was 
safe above ground. 

The boss of the Yellow Dog had made amends, 


| *A life for a life’—he could do no more. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE UMBRELLA, 


THERE are very many things in daily use the 
origins of which are extremely curious and 
interesting when we come to examine them, but 
which in the present rapid nineteenth-century 
mode of living are rarely given a thought to. 
We refer now more especially to umbrellas, the 
user of which is no longer an object of derision, 
such as the first Englishman who carried one 
became. Common as the article now is, it is only 
since the early i of the present century that 
we have enjoyed such a defence from the rain. 
The traveller Jonas Hanway, who died in 1786, 
was the first Englishman to carry an umbrella ; 
but its use did not become general until the early 
part of the present century. The introduction of 
it into Scotland was even later than in England. 
In Creech’s Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces there is a 
note to the following effect : ‘In 1763 no such 
thing known or used as an umbrella; but an 
eminent surgeon in Edinburgh, who had occasion 
to walk a good deal, used one about the year 
1780.’ This surgeon was no other than Mr John 
Jamieson, who, having been to Paris and seen 
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them in use there, brought one home with him, 
and this was the first seen in Edinburgh. He was 
a humorous man, and related with much gusto 
how he was stared at by the people as he and 
his umbrella went along. 

We may wonder how, in the pre-umbrella 
days, Fon: f managed when they were caught in 
the rain. They seem to have hurried as best 
they could to where some roof projected over 
the footpath, or to where some door offered 
refuge. It will be remarked how much time 
this must have wasted; but minutes were not 
guarded so carefully in those days as they are 
now. The literature of bygone days is full of 
amusing scenes and otherwise enacted under these 
rain-shields, 

We do not mean to infer from the foregoing 
that the umbrella was not known of at all until 
the eighteenth century ; on the contrary, it is of 
very ancient origin, and was used by the Orientals 
and Greeks and Romans to a large extent, though 
very differently and under peculiar restrictions. 
Umbrella now means a portable protector from 
rain; while the name parasol is given to a 
smaller, more fanciful, and lighter article carried 
by ladies as a sun-shade. Originally, the um- 
brella, from the Italian diminutive ombrello, which 
strictly means ‘a little shade,’ was used only as 
a sun-shade, and its first home was in the hot, 
brilliant countries of the far East. In those 
sunny climes such an article was very agreeable ; 
but it was not used for both rain and sun, as the 
Orientals do not think of leaving their homes in 
the rainy seasons. Its application as a defence 
from rain was quite an after-thought. The 
German word regenschirm and the French pura- 
pluie describe it as a rain-shield, just as the 
arasol signifies a sun-shield. Our vocabulary, 

owever, has no appropriate word equivalent 
to rain-shield, so we content ourselves with 
umbrella. 

On an ancient sculpture at Persepolis, in 
Persia, said to have been executed in the reign 
of Alexander the Great, a sovereign is depicted, 
attended by two bearers, one of whom holds an 
umbrella over the head of the royal personage. 
From the earliest times in the Eastern coun- 
tries, the umbrella was one of the emblems of 
royalty and power. On the sculptured remains of 
ancient Nineveh and Egypt there are also repre- 
sentations of kings and lesser potentates going 
in procession with an umbrella over their heads. 
The term ‘satrap,’ the old Persian title for a 
prince or governor of a province, is said to be 
derived from the Persian word for umbrella; 
and in India, as well as in Persia, the title ‘lord 
of the umbrella’ has been in vogue for ages. 
Among the titles of the sovereign of Ava is 
that of ‘lord of the twenty-four umbrellas,’ 
which refers, it seems, to the twenty-four states or 
provinces combined under his sway. The Mah- 
rattan princes of India had among their titles, 
‘lord of the umbrella.” The king of Burma, 
addressing the Governor-general of India in 
1855, spoke of himself as ‘the monarch who 
reigns over the great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries.” The umbrella is a 
distinguishing sign of the king of Morocco, and 
no one is allowed to use it except the sovereign, 
his sons, and brothers. It is related, in reference 


was leaving his palace, his umbrella was broken 
by the violence of the wind ; and ever ready with 
superstitions, it was at once interpreted as an 
omen that his reign would soon terminate. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, the umbrella 
was used — ladies, whilst for men to carry them 
it was looked wpon as very effeminate. The 
baldachins placed over ecclesiastical chairs, cano- 
pies of thrones, pulpits, altars, and portals, are 
closely related in their origin to umbrellas, and 
have, too, the same symbolic significance. There 
still hang large umbrellas in each of the basilican 
churches of Rome. It is probable that the custom 
of using umbrellas in Greece and Italy never 
became obsolete. Montaigne alludes to its use 
in Italy as quite common in his day, but only 
as asun-shade, Parasols played a very important 
part among the Greek sacred and funeral cere- 
monies and in the great holidays of Nature. The 
Romans used sun-shades not only at theatres but 
at battles also, 

When the Prince of Wales went to India, a 
golden sun-shade had to be placed over his head, 
as a symbol of his sovereignty. Many of the 
natives presented him with umbrellas as parting 
souvenirs. One, hailing from Indore, is in the 
form of a mushroom; whilst that given by the 
queen of Lucknow is in blue satin, stitched with 
gold, and covered with fine pearls; others are 
made of gilt paper, others entirely covered with 
ravishing feathers of rare birds, all having long 
handles in gold or silver, damascened in carved 
ivory or in painted wood of wonderful richness 
and execution. 

The amusing story related by Dr Kitto serves 
as an excellent illustration of the use of the 
umbrella in Turkey. The great traveller was 
staying for a time at the village of Orta-Khoi, on 
the Bosporus, some six miles from Constantin- 
ople. He was accustomed to visit Constantinople 
pretty often; and one day, when he was going, 
thinking it might rain, he took an umbrella. 
When he reached the spot where the boats started 
from, he found they had all gone; and not wishing 
to give up his visit, he determined to walk, and 
started off on the road at the back of the build- 
ings lining the Bosporus. Shortly after he started, 
it commenced to rain, and he very naturally put 
up his umbrella. As he approached the palace 
of Dolma Baktche, he observed the sentinel was 
making some extraordinary signs to him; but he 
failed to comprehend their significance. The 
soldier finally hastened towards him with his 
bayonet directed straight for the innocent travel- 
ler. An old Turk who happened to have seen all 
the proceedings, assailed Dr Kitto, as he thought 
very rudely, by pulling down the umbrella and 
turning and speaking to the sentinel. He was 
then allowed to pass on; but the old Turk did not 
let him put up his umbrella until they were 
beyond the precincts of the imperial residence, 
as the umbrella is emblematic of royalty in 
Turkey. It is, however, used in Constantinople, 
although the Sultan is supposed not to know it, 
and for this reason it is not allowed to be dis- 
played in his presence or in passing any of the 

laces, 

Umbrellas when first used in this country were 
heavy, ungainly articles, which did not hold well 
together. Considerable ingenuity has been exer- 
cised to bring them to their present compact, 


i. this, that when one of the rulers of Morocco 
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serviceable, and elegant forms. In their early 
days they usually had long handles, with ribs of 
whalebone or cane, very rarely of metal, and 
stretchers of cane; the jointing of the ribs and 


stretchers to each other and to the handles was, 


very rough. Oiled silk or cotton, both of which 
are heavy in substance, and liable to stick together 
in folds, was used as the covering material. Ging- 
ham was soon substituted for the oiled cloth; and 
in 1848 Mr Sangster patented the use of alpaca as 
a covering material for umbrellas) Mr Samuel 
Fox in 1852 was the next to improve the umbrella 
by inventing the ‘Paragon’ rib, which is formed 
of a thin strip of steel rolled into a U or trough 
section. This gives great strength for the weight 
of metal. 

In the seventeenth century in France, the 
parasol was not in regular use except at court 
among the great ladies. The silk sun-shade was 
used for promenades, and in the beautiful alleys 
of the Versailles Park about the middle of Louis 
XIV.’s reign. In Fournier’s Old and New it is 
stated that the invention of parasols was drawn 
from the felt hat of Tabarin. Another likely 

roof of the use of parasols and umbrellas not 
eing very wide in the seventeenth century, may 
be inferred from the fact that the celebrated 
Précieuses, who were accustomed to say ‘The 
third element falls’ for ‘It rains,’ seemed to have 
had no word peculiar to themselves for this 
much-prized article. Madame de Pompadour 
had a very curious sun-shade in her possession ; 
it was of blue silk, superbly decorated with 


wonderful Chinese miniatures in mica, and orna- , Lea I 
ring with. 


ments in paper very finely cut and affixed to the 
background. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than recall 
the amusing episode which took place at Blair- 
gowrie when an umbrella was first sported there. 
It seems the minister and the laird were the only 
poe who used them, and the people at large 
ooked upon them as some strange phenomena. 
One day one of the tenants went to pay his rent 
to the laird, and it began to rain as he was about 
to leave. He was very kindly offered the loan of 
an umbrella, which he accepted, and started off 
gaily with the ‘peculiar phenomenon’ in his hand. 
A little time after, the laird was surprised to see 
his tenant hastening back and to hear him 
exclaiming : ‘This ‘ll never do; there’s nae door 
in a my house that’ll let it in; my very barn- 
door winna let it in!’ The good man had not 
thought of closing it. 


GAMMIDGE’S GHOST. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


I was twenty-two, and Alicia was nineteen then, 
and we were devoted to each other; but marriage 
seemed a long, long way off. My salary was a 
remarkably small one, and food and clothes and 
various other indispensable things absorbed every 
penny of it. I had no money of my own, and 
Alicia would only have forty pounds a year 
when she came of age. Though there was 
not much prospect of our marriage, yet we 
struggled bravely with fortune, and vowed to 
each other that love in a cottage would be prefer- 
able to single blessedness. I daresay that folks 


'two thousand pounds? Did I make it on the 
‘turf, or the Stock Exchange, or by speculating 


do talk like that at twenty-two and nineteen; 
but as ten years have gone by since Alicia and 
I indulged in such conversation, I have lived to 
see the folly of it. 

At twenty-two I was only a clerk at Leader 
and Process’s, and my ‘screw’ was a_beg- 
garly thirty shillings a week. At thirty-two 
—this present time of writing—I am _ senior 
partner in the firm of Gammidge & Walker, and 
doing very well indeed. Leader and Process are 
both dead, and Walker and myself took up the 
business. Walker’s maiden aunt found him the 
money; I had mine already. That is seven 
years ago, and I was then twenty-five. We paid 
two thousand pounds apiece for the good-will 
of the concern, and it was worth it, for few firms 
in Chancery Lane had half as much to do as 
Leader & Process had. 

How came I, who had thirty shillings a week 
at twenty-two, to have two thousand pounds at 
twenty-five? Somebody died and left it to me? 
No; I hadn’t a relation who was worth a penny, 
unless it was Uncle Thomas Gammidge, and he 
never forgave me for choosing the law as a 
profession. I had expected him to find all the 
expenses, for one naturally looks to one’s friends 
in matters of that sort ; but he wouldn’t stump 
up a penny; and in the end old Process, who 
was a decent fellow altogether, did it for me 
No; nobody ever left me any money except 
Leader, who oy nineteen guineas to buy 

ow, then, did I come by that 


well and wisely? None of these. As to the 
turf, I don’t know one horse from another ; 
I hate the Stock Exchange; and I don’t even 
care for speculation at cards. No; I got my 
two thousand, which purchased me a half-share 
in a great business, enabled me to marry Alicia, 
and thus to be happy for ever after, from a 
Ghost ! 

It was this way. One summer morning I was 
driving my quill over a horrible piece of draft 
paper in the dingy room at Leader & Process’s, 
when the bell rang in old Process’s office. I had 
just come in from the court, and I looked at 
Jones, who was the only other fellow in the 
room. Jones kept his head down and pretended 
not to hear. 

‘There’s Process ringing, I said. ‘Go in, 
Jones.’ 

‘Go in yourself ; he always wants you.’ 

So I went in, knocking slightly at the door, 
as was my wont. I believe I started when 
I got inside, and then blushed like a girl. You 
see, I did not know who was with old Process, 
and it rather took me by surprise to see a 
tall, slim, exceedingly pretty young lady seated 
in the armchair which stood by Process’s desk. 
We didn’t often see such pleasant-looking people 
at Leader & Process’s as this young lady. She 
was not so pretty as Alicia, of course ; but I think 
Alicia was the only other girl in the world 
who was any prettier. She had a pair of as 
blue eyes as I ever saw—Alicia’s eyes are brown 


fluffy, like a wig in a barber’s window, but 


—and her hair was really golden, not pale and | 
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just the tint of leaves in autumn, you know. 
A young man was sitting near her, and he was 
a good-looking fellow too, tall, broad-shouldered, 
something like a military man, as indeed he 
was. Those two made a very nice pair, nearly 
as nice as Alicia and — 

‘Did you ring, sir?’ I said to Process, be- 
coming painfully conscious that the young lady 
was looking at me, and that I had my office 
coat—a particularly disreputable one—on. 

Yes,’ said Process, ‘yes.—Sit down, Gammidge. 
We—Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley,’ he went 
on, nodding in the direction of the two young 
people, ‘and myself want to have a little talk 
with you.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ I said, bowing as politely as possible 
to Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley, and seating 
myself and wondering what was coming. 

‘You remember Miss Penrose, Gammidge ?’ said 
old Process. 

Now Miss Penrose was an old party with 
whom we had a good deal of business in one 
way or another. I remembered her very well, 
because she was always so confoundedly snappish 
when she came to the office. 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

‘She is dead,’ said old Process. 

‘Oh, indeed, sir.’ 

. Ce he continued, ‘and nobody can find her 
will. 

‘Did we draw it up, sir? I asked. 

‘No, the old—— Miss Penrose made it 
herself.’ 

I knew he was going to say ‘ the old fool, and 
so did the other two, for they both smiled. 

‘She made it herself,’ said Process ; ‘and she’s 
hidden it somewhere where nobody can find 
it. 

‘Had she much to leave, sir?’ 

‘Much? About half a million, I should 
think! And the worst of it is this: Miss 
Penrose always promised to leave her money 
in equal shares to her two nephews, John and 
on Penrose. Reginald, however, offended 

er’—— 

‘I am Reginald,’ said the young fellow by 
the window with a smile. 

‘And so,’ continued Mr Process, ‘Miss Penrose 
made another will, and left all she had to John. 
Now she’s dead, and that will is in existence, 
and John Penrose’s lawyers have it. But Miss 
Stanley here, who resided with Miss Penrose 


during the last two years of her life, says that 


the old lady made a new will a week before 
her death, vine the money in equal shares, 
as in the old will. The new will, however, can’t 
be found? 

‘Who made the new will?’ I asked, looking 
at Miss Stanley. . 

‘Miss Penrose wrote it out herself, she said ; 
‘and I was one witness, and Mrs Johnson, the 
housekeeper, the other.’ 

‘You were not interested in it, Miss Stanley ?’ 
said old Process, 

*‘No.—Miss Penrose said she would leave me 
nothing because I was engaged to be married 
to Reginald, and so we should share what she 
left him. 

‘And now you can’t get married unless the 
will’s found?’ said old Process, who was always 


seems to have been somewhat peculiar.—Well, 
to business. Gammidge—Miss Stanley is certain 
that the new will is in existence, hidden away 
in Penrose Abbey somewhere. Captain Penrose 
heirs the Abbey under the old will’—— 

‘With nothing to keep it up on!’ groaned the 
Captain. 

‘And so he has free entry there. He wants 
me to send down somebody who will find the 
will. Will you go, Gammidge ?’ 

‘Certainly, sir. Ill do my best to find it.— 
But would not your brother,’ addressing Captain 
Penrose, ‘consent to give up one half share on 
~aae Miss Stanley’s testimony about the new 
wi 

‘My brother, said the Captain, ‘is not my 
friend. He is acquainted with the fact that a 
new will was made; but he laughs at the 
idea,’ 

‘Then I'll go; and if that will is in Penrose 
Abbey, find it.’ 

‘I'll be bound you will, said old Process, 
‘Yes, if it is there, you may trust Gammidge 
to discover it, Captain Penrose.’ 

‘I shall be awfully obliged if you will, said 
the Captain, looking at me; ‘and, by Jove! 
I trust you’ll allow me to—to ’er, offer you 
some ’er’—— 

‘Oh yes, said Process; ‘you shall pay him 
handsomely enough when he’s found it, and 
we’ve got it proved and made right.’ 

So, then, Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley 
shook hands with old Process and went away, 
while I returned to Jones and Walker and 
consulted with them as to trains and times, I 
went away early that day, after old Process 
had given me some advice and a few five-pound 
notes; and when I had had my dinner and 

ut on my best coat, I rode down to Clapham 
ions and called on Alicia, whose mamma 
conducted a small establishment for young ladies, 
throwing in deportment and the use of the 
globes for half a guinea a quarter. 

‘What is the matter?’ said Alicia, running 
into their best parlour with her face full of 
surprise and her mouth full of pudding, for 
it was their dinner-time. ‘Have you been made 
a es or has the firm failed, or what is 
it 


‘Alicia, I am going out of town on important 
business. I may be away a week; or,’ I con- 
tinued gloomily, ‘it may be for ever.—No; I 
mean a month.’ 

Then I told her all about it; and presently 
we went to Mrs Lovejoy—Alicia’s surname was 
Lovejoy—and told her all about it. And we 
all three agreed that Miss Penrose was an old 
ass, and the Captain and his sweetheart—over 
whom Alicia was just a little bit jealous—a very 
ill-used couple. 

‘And who knows, said Mrs Lovejoy, when 
I went away that evening, having previously 
conducted Alicia through the classic groves of 
Wandsworth and Lavender Hill, by way of a 
constitutional—‘ who knows what may not turn 
out from it? Samuel may find the will; and 
the Captain will be so pleased that he may 
offer to share it with him, or he may get him 
a baronetcy or a commission in the line or some- 
thing. But at anyrate it will be a good thing 


_— blunt. ‘Um—the old lady’s repentance 


if the will is found, and the poor young people a 
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are put ia possession of their very own.’ With 
which fervent wish, and a good many farewell 
kisses and injunctions to write often from Alicia, 
I went home to my lodgings in Pentonville 
Road, resolving to get up early in the morning 
so as not to miss my train. 

When I got to King’s Cross Station at nine 
o'clock the next morning, whom should I see 
strolling up and down the platform but Captain 
Penrose. He was evidently on the lookout for 
me, for the instant he recognised me he came 
across to where I was standing and shook hands. 
‘Good-morning, Mr Gammidge,’ he said pleasantly. 
‘I called at Mr Process’s office yesterday after- 
noon to give you this, but you had gone away. 
They told me what time you proposed leaving 
this morning, so I came to meet you.’ He held 
out a note as he spoke, and I took it and put 
it in my pocket, thanking him at the same time 
for his trouble. 

*No trouble at all,’ he said. ‘It is just a note 
to the housekeeper, Mrs Johnson, telling her 
to make you comfortable and to give you access 
to all parts of the Abbey.’ 

‘Is the Abbey an old place?’ I asked, more 
for the sake of saying something than from 
curiosity regarding a place which I should be 
able to examine for myself in an hour or two. 

‘Very old. Some parts of it must be—let me 
see, oh, quite eight hundred years of age.’ 

‘Indeed! 1 suppose they are in ruins?” 

‘Yes’ he answered ; ‘for the most part they 
are in ruins. But the ruins are well kept. My 
aunt was very fond of them. She used to roam 
about in them, talking of the old monks, for 
hours at a time.—And, by-the-bye, Gammidge,’ 
he continued, ‘you mustn’t pay any attention to 
any old wives’ tales you may hear down there.’ 

I looked at him in surprise. He turned his 
face away from me, and I thought there was 
an uneasy look about him. 

‘How do you mean, sir?’ 

‘You know what old women are. Old Johnson 
is sixty, if a day, and all the women-servants are 
old. 1 thought vo might perhaps fill your 
head full of ghost-tales and that sort of thing, 
don’t you know ?’ 

‘Oh, is that all! I’m not afraid of ghosts, 
Captain Penrose.—Is the Abbey said to be haunted, 
then 

‘Well,’ he began, ‘yes, it is, Gammidge. Can’t 
deny myself that there are some funny things 
happen there now and then, though I don't 
believe in ghosts at all. My aunt, now, believed 
in the Penrose Abbey ghost very firmly,’ 

‘Oh, is there a special ghost ? 

‘Yes; it’s a Black Friar who haunts the place— 
at least so they say. Of course it’s all nonsense ; 
but those old women will talk, and I thought I 
had better warn you, in case you should feel 
nervous.’ 

‘I’m very much obliged, sir; but I’m not 
nervous at all; and if I see a ghost of a black 
friar or a white one, 1’ll serve him with a notice 
to quit.’ 

And then it was time for my train to start; 
so I shook hands again with Captain Penrose, 
and having promised to write if I discovered 
the will or any trace of it, I took my seat, and 
was whirled away from London and from Alicia. 

Penrose Abbey is five miles from Doncaster 


in a north-westerly direction. It was half-past 
twelve o’clock when I reached Doncaster; and 
I stood holding my bag for a while, undecided 
as to whether | should hire a cab and go to my 
destination at once, or have a look round the 
famous Yorkshire racing-town. My indecision 
was cut short by a middle-aged man in livery 
approaching me and inquiring if I was for 
Penrose Abbey. On my replying in the aftirma- 
tive, he conducted me to a_solemn-looking 
brougham outside the station, in which I bestowed 
myself and my traps, and was carried away. 
In passing along the country roads, which about 
there are very good and well kept, I noticed 
‘that the neighbourhood was somewhat flat and 
monotonous, and I wondered what I was to do 
with myself during my hours of recreation ; for 
I knew quite well that if I was to overhaul the 
Abbey thoroughly, I should have to remain there 
some time. I was received at the great door 
of the Abbey by Mrs Johnson, a fat, motherly 
old person of sixty or so, robed in rustling black 
silk, and displaying a grand gold chain and eye- 
glasses on her capacious front. She led me with 
a good deal of ceremony to a small room in the 
interior of the building, where a capital cold 
luncheon was set out. I did justice to this, after 
I had washed the dust of my journey away, 
and then I went out into the grounds and lighted 
my pipe. 

It seemed almost sacrilege to smoke amongst 
such grand old ruins, The Abbey was certainly 
a very fine and romantic place. Half the house 
was in good repair, and almost modern, but the 
rest was in complete dismemberment. Great 
masses of masonry were piled here and there 
about the grounds ; and these, covered with ivy 
and other creeping plants, looked exceedingly 
picturesque. The chancel of the Abbey church 
was in very good preservation, and you could 
see easily where the altar and the seats for the 
choir had been. Altogether, it was about as 
romantic a place as I had ever seen. 

I thoroughly examined the exterior of the 
place that afternoon, and got into conversation 
with the bailiff, a sturdy old Yorkshireman, who 
looked pityingly at me when I told him that 
I came from London. I drew him on towards 
the ghost business; but as soon as I put a 
leading question, he assumed a very solemn 
expression of countenance and cantered away on 
his pony. I began to see there were other people 
than the late Miss Penrose who believed in the 
Abbey ghost. 

I dined that evening in solitude, and wondered 
what Alicia was doing, and how long it would 
be before I should see her. Then I contrasted 
the splendour of my meal with the frugality 
of my usual tea in Pentonville Road. I sat 
thinking and sipping my wine for an hour or 
two, and then I went out for another stroll and 
a final pipe in the grounds. 

It was moonlight that evening. How grand 
the ruins did look! I wished over and over 
again that Alicia and her—no, not her mother, 
though the old lady was a good old soul—that 
Alicia and her pretty face were there. It would 
have been very pleasant to stroll round the 
massive buttresses and through the silent clois- 
ters with Alicia. I went back dolefully to the 


house. 
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Standing at the steps was Mrs Johnson. She 
seemed to be looking out for me, so I advanced 
to her and observed that it was a very fine 
evening. 

‘Yes, sir; a beautiful evening.’ 

‘The ruins look very fine in the moonlight.’ 

‘They do indeed,’ she answered with emphasis. 
‘My late mistress, poor Miss Penrose, was very 
fond of them, sir. She would walk amongst 
them for hours in the moonlight.’ 

‘Oh, then, she was not afraid of the ghost ?? 

The housekeeper gave a little start and looked 
curiously at me. We were standing in the full 

lare of the moonlight, and I noticed that a 

rightened expression came into her face. 
iy of the ghost?’ she repeated. ‘What 

ost 2” 

: ‘Any ghost,’ I said, smiling. 

‘Oh,’ she said, looking, I fancied, a good deal 
relieved, ‘I thought you meant—— No, sir; 
she was not afraid of any ghost ; oh no!’ 

I saw well enough that what the Captain had 
said was true, and that there was a popular 
superstition down there in favour of a ghost, 
so I put a leading question: ‘Then it isn’t true 
about the Black Friar? 

The woman did start then, and I saw that 
she was distressed. ‘Oh dear me! Whoever 


has been putting that into your head, sir? The 
servants have no business to talk about such 
things.’ 


‘Don’t alarm yourself. I’m not frightened at 
the biggest and best ghost that ever walked. It 
was Captain Penrose who told me about it.’ 

‘Well, it’s a good thing you’re not easily 
afraid,’ 

‘Then you believe in the Black Friar ? 

‘Why, she said, ‘one must believe when 
there’s good grounds. My poor dear mistress 
believed firmly in the Black Friar, as you call 
him ; though whether he be black or green I 
don’t know, for I never saw him.’ 

‘Did Miss Penrose think she saw him ?” 

‘Many and many a time, sir. I was once with 
her when she saw him, and it was rather strange, 
too.. I did see something like a monk’s black 
dress, but that was all. My mistress, however, 
used to persist that she saw him often; and I 
never contradicted her, poor lady.’ 

‘And is there any legend connected with the 
ghost, Mrs Johnson !? 

‘There is a story about it. It is said to be. 
the ghost of Bertrand Penrose, who was Prior or 
Abbot of the monastery here six hundred years 


ago. He was a bad man once, and killed some 
one. And they say that his penance is to haunt 


the place and make what atonement he can,’ 

‘ How does he atone?’ 

‘Well, if there’s anything important to the 
family about to take place, he appears.’ 

‘And gives warning 

‘Something of that sort. My mistress said she 
saw him the morning of her death; and she 
said she knew she should die that day. And 
although Miss Stanley and myself tried to per- 
— her out of it, she did die, just as she 
said. 

‘Miss Stanley’s a nice young lady,’ I said, 
suddenly forgetting the Abbey ghost. ‘I suppose 
she and Captain Penrose will be married some 


‘They would be married now, if the will could 
be found. But Master Reginald is very poor, 
and Miss Eva has very little money.’ 

‘Eva, Eva! That’s Miss Stanley’s name, is it ? 
It’s very pretty ; but I like Alicia better,’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mrs Johnson. 

‘Nothing, I answered in confusion. I said 
I’d go to bed, and get up early to begin my 
search. 

‘Yes ; I’ll show you your rooms, sir,’ 


THINKING ALOUD. 


Ove of Addison’s happiest phrases is that used 
by him as synonymous with candid and un- 
fettered expression—‘thinking aloud.’ It evi- 
dently attracted attention at the time when the 
reappearance of Sir Roger de Coverley was 
awaited with so much interest; and since then, 
it has been used by some of our great masters 
of English prose. Macaulay says of the graceful 
essayist himself, that to enjoy his conversation in 
the highest perfection it was necessary to be alone 
with him and to hear him think aloud. ‘There 
is no such thing,’ Addison used to say, ‘as real 
conversation but between two persons.’ Coleridge 
used the phrase in a slightly different sense. 
Speaking of the House of Commons, the philoso- 
pher declared that a certain member ‘thought 
aloud; everything in his mind—good, bad, or in- 
different—out it came. He was like the Newgate 
gutter, flowing with garbage, dead dogs, and mud. 
He was pre-eminently a man of many thoughts, 
with no ideas; hence he was always so lengthy, 
because he must go through everything to see 
anything’ 

It is certain that, using the phrase in one or 
other of the ways in which it is here employed, 
everybody may be said to think aloud. When in 
congenial company we all give utterance to our 
thoughts pretty much as they arise; and when 
‘thinking on their legs,’ most people have to go 
through a great deal—in a twofold sense—to 
bring forth very little. Mrs Poyser, too, might 
be regarded as a personified example of another 
kind of thinking aloud, to which very many 
people are addicted. With them, as with Landor, 
speech is a safety-valve that works automatically 
when a certain amount of pressure is rege os 
and although they often cause pain, this at least 
must be said in their favour, that nobody ever 
yet had cause to complain of being deceived in 
them. Such people think aloud in an unmistak- 
able manner. 

But—to waive the obvious reflections on this 
aspect of the question—the term ‘thinking 
aloud’ seems more applicable to the conversation 
of such men as Rousseau and Goldsmith. When 
his friend Anet died at Chambery, ‘poor Jean 
Jacques, as he so often calls himself, spoke of 
him to Madame de Warrens ‘with the most 
sincere and lively affection;’ when suddenly, he 
says, ‘in the midst of our conversation the vile, 
ungrateful thought occurred, that I should in- 
herit his wardrobe, and particularly a handsome 
black coat, which I thought very becoming. As 
I thought this, I consequently uttered it; for 
when with her, to think and to speak was the 
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same thifrg.’ Elsewhere, he refers to his ‘ praise- 
worthy custom’ of speaking without thought. 
That ‘ praiseworthy custom,’ however, placed him 
in some rather awkward predicaments, as every 
reader of his Confessions will remember. 

Yet, after all, they were the veriest trifles in 
comparison with poor Goldsmith’s. ‘Noll, says 
Davies, could not conceal what was uppermost 
in his mind; he blurted it out to see what became 
of it, says Johnson. And this man, according 
to Forster, was the true author of the saying 
about speech being given to man to conceal his 
thoughts! He gave the lie every day to his own 
epigram. So accustomed was he to give utter- 
ance to every idea as it arose in his mind, that 
anybody familiar with him might with confi- 
dence have accused him of having said anything 
that he had really thought. Burke once saw 
him standing near a crowd of people who were 
staring and shouting at some foreign women in 
the windows of one of the hotels in Leicester 
Square. Afterwards, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
Burke charged him with saying: ‘What stupid 
beasts the crowd must be for staring with such 
adiniration at those painted Jezebels, while a man 
of my talents passes by unnoticed” Goldsmith 
protested, but at length answered with ee 
fumility ° ‘I do recollect that something of the 
kind passed through my mind, but I did not 
think 1 had uttered it.’ 

Of quite another class of thinkers-aloud are 
the mutterers. The father of the present Duke 
of Cambridge during prayers in church always 
ejaculated a few remarks of a decidedly secular 
character sotto voce, apparently quite unconscious 
that anybody could hear him. This example, 
though well authenticated, is perhaps more apo- 
eryphal than that given in the recently published 
Life of Reynell Taylor. Towards the end of 1845, 
Taylor was wounded, one of the wounds proceed- 
ing from a blow that ‘split his nose like a pea, 
The doctor who aeanial him said, as if to him- 
self: ‘Dear me! this is too handsome a face to 
be scarred in this way. I must use fine needles 
instead of plaster” Some twenty years later, a 
gentleman got into a railway carriage in England 
with Taylor, and began muttering: ‘Well, I did 
make a capital job of that, certainly. Yes, I am 
sure it is the same nose.’ It was the same doctor, 
still given to thinking aloud. 

with a pen’ is very closely allied 
to thinking aloud. Lamartine was wont to 
scribble all over the margins of his proof-sheets ; 
and De Quincey, to the t astonishment of 
the printers, covered some of his with diatribes 
against his liver, blue pil, and other mundane 
matters. The thoughts of both these authors—and 
of many others—seem, in short, to have trickled 
out of their pens just as they came uppermost. 
Whether this habit, so far as De Quincey is con- 
cerned, was due to his style of writing, or whether 
the style of writing was due to the habit, is a 
moot-point. But be this as it may, the great 
charm of the Opium-eater’s writings is their 
rambling character—their unpremeditatedness. 
Take any one of his essays, and there will be 
found in it almost everything but what is sug- 
gested to the mind of the ordinary reader by its 
title. The essay on Shakespeare is a striking 
case in point. De Quincey seems to have taken 
a fact, strung on it a row of pearls, and only 


returned for another fact when his fancies were 
exhausted. 

Lord Dudley and Ward—to return to the mut- 
terers—was greatly addicted to the habit of 
favouring all near him with his thoughts. We 
are told by Theodore Hook’s biographer that his 
lordship considered it a bore to have anybody in 
the same railway carriage with him. On one 
occasion, when somebody jumped in alongside 
him, he muttered quite distinctly: ‘What a bore ! 
I ought to say something, I suppose. I had 
better ask him to dinner. I’ll tink about it.’ 
Two other stories are told of this eccentric noble- 
man in Lord Albemarle’s amusing work, Fifty 
Years of my Life. Lord Dudley was a frequent 

1est at the Pavilion. His knowledge of 


iving led him easily to detect a great falling-off 


in the royal cuisine since the decease of Geo 

IV. Sitting next King William one day, he 
exclaimed: ‘What a change, to be sure—cold 
patés and hot champagne !’—The king and queen, 
when Duke and Duchess of Clarence, once dined 
with Lord Dudley, who handed Her Royal High- 
ness in to dinner. Searcely seated, he began to 
soliloquise aloud: ‘What bores these royalties 
are! Ought I to drink wine with her, as I would 
with any other woman?’ And in the same tone 
he continued: ‘May I have the honour of a glass 
of wine with your Royal Highness ?” 
the end of dinner he asked her again. ‘With 
great pleasure, my lord, she replied, smiling ; 
‘but I have had one glass with you already.’— 
‘And so she has !’ was the muttered rejoinder. 


THE STARS. 


Wuat are their years? The night’s unfathomed deep 
Rings back no answer, gives no glimmering key ; 
And still unknown, and beautiful, they keep 
The silent courses of Eternity. 


What are their memories of Creation’s days, 

When startled Chaos, from its kingdom hurled, 
First knew its Master, and with glad amaze 

They sang the birth-song of our trembling world ? 


What have they looked on since, with patient eyes, 
While million years uncounted rolled away ? 
Who claims antiquity for man that dies, 
Before such records of the Past as they ? 


Can they to man his mystery explain, 

The why, the whence, of his uncertain state ? 
Unlock the riddle that he reads in vain, 

And clear the tangled problem of his fate ? 


Can they a fashion to the future give, 

And tell the whither of man’s anxious quest? 
Make life a less than weariness to live, 

Or stay the hazard of his wild unrest ? 


Oh Stars! what midnight message do ye bear 
To minds grown weary with the years’ increase ? 
The wistful eyes that watch you shining there, 
Look out of troubled hearts that know not peace. 
Lovis H. Brinpiey. 
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